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. The Traveller. 


(ORIGINAL.] 





MADEIRA. 


*'Nam‘d from her woods, which fragrant bowers adorn, 
To fair Madeira’s purple coast we turn; 
Cyprus and Paphos’ vales the smiling loves 
Might leave with joy for fair Madeira’s groves; 
Ashore so flowery, and so sweet an air, 
Venus might build her dearest temple there.” 
Camoen’s Lustad, Canto 5. 


CHAPTER IL. 

The Abbé Raynal, in his excellent philosophical 
work, remarks, that “ Madeira has been considered 
by some learned men as the poor remains of the 
island anciently called Atlantis.” It is easy to con- 
trovert this fanciful supposition, if we are to give im- 
plicit eredit to the accounts which have been trans- 
mitted to us by the first discoverers of this island. 

Had Madeira really formed part of a country so 

large and populous as Plato describes Atlantis to 
‘have been, it is bat natural to conclude that some 
_ vestiges would have remained of its ancient inhabi- 
tants; some ruins at least, which the all-destroying 
-hand of time had not wholly crumbled ihto dust. 
But in place of any remains which would seem to 
have denoted the existence of an ancient population, 
we are expressly told by Zargo and Taxeira, that 
when Madeira was first discovered, it was literally 
‘an entire wilderness; groves of trees, consisting 
principally of cedar, some of them of immense 
size, reaching to the sea side ; and that, before their 
own, the feet of human beings had never rested on 
its lonely shores. 

Firmly believing that such an island as Atlantis 
never had existence, except in the imagination of 
the Grecian sage, I can, nevertheless, easily persuade 
myself that this country has been, at some remote 
period, of much greater extent than it is at present. 
It is very probable that the small island of Porto 
Santo and the barren Desertas were once joined to 
Madeira, and constituted one country, but have been 
disunited by the effect of some terrible convulsion of 
nature. J am more inclined to this opinion from the 
observations I have been enablid to make on the 
bay of Funchal, which bears evident marks of having 
once formed the crater of a volcano, the exterior 
part of which has sunk into the sea. The blue 
shining stones upon the beach are all of compact 
lava; and, after tempestuous weather, there are 
always found large quantities of the same blue lava 
thrown upon the shore, together with a substance 
somewhat resembling pumice-stone, but neither so 
light nor so friable. The rocks of the Ilheo Fort, 
and of the landing place opposite to it, are certainly 
perpendicular fragments of the edges of the crater, 
which, although much worn by the violence of the 





surge, have, as yet, resisted the perpetual action of 


the watery element,in consequence of having adhered 
more closely together, or by being better supported. 
I have been told that, at the east end of the island, 
there is also the crater of an extinct volcano, at the 
bottom and round the sides of which scattered 
fragments of lava are very often met with. 

The island of Porto Santo was discovered by the 
Portuguese in the year 1418, and immediately colo- 
nized by them; and for some'time the inhabitants 
observed what they supposed to be a heavy, black 
cloud, suspended towards the south-west ; it appeared 
perfectly stationary, and they fancied it to be an im- 
penetrable abyss. The colonists of Porto Santo 
dared not. themselves examine this mysterious ap- 
pearance more minutely ; but the Portuguese prince, 
Don Henry, having réceived intelligence of it, his 
active mind immediately suggested the probability 
of more land being discovered in that quarter: he 
accordingly despatched John Gonsalves Zargo and 
Tristram Vaz Taxeira, two officers in the Portuguese 
navy, and the original discoverers of Porto Santo, 
on this errand. On the Ist of June, 1419, they sailed 
from Algarve, ina vessel called the Saint Lawrence ; 
and after touching at Porto Santo, they departed for 
the objett of their voyage,—this mysterious, per- 
petual black cloud. They sailed southward ; and 
after passing a point to which they gave the name 
of their vessel, they cast anchor in a spacious bay, 
and on the 2d of July, 1419, ventured to, land on its 
shores. Thus. was the island of Madeira first made 
known to Europeans ; though it is pretended that an 
Englishman, named :Machin, was driven thither by 
stress of ‘weather, in thé year 1344; where, after a 
residence of some days, Machin, and a lady, the com- 
panion of his voyage, both died, and were buried on 
the very spot where the Portuguese first landed, 
since. then called Machico: but this romantic fable 
shall be repeated at length in its proper place. 

Madeira, when .closely examined, may be said to 
consist of one large mountain, whose branches rise 
everywhere from the sea towards the centre of the 
island, and there appear'to unite in one point, called 
Pico Ruivo,—the heightof which has been calculated 
at something more thap a mile above the level of the 
water. . Almost everywhere the island presents an 
appearance beautiful and picturesque, even beyond 
imagination. In,some parts, immense rocks and 
lofty precipices, whose heights, when traversed, can- 
not fail bringing to.recollection the poet’s sublime 
description of danger: 

«* Whoge limbs of giant mould, 
What mortal eye can fix’d behold ? 
Who stalks his round, an hideous form, 
Howling amidst the midnight storm ; 
Or throws hini on the ridgy steep 
Of some loose hanging rock to sleep.” 


These are contrasted with deep excavations and 











perpendicular chasms, whose sides are in some places 
bare; in others, clothed with an infinite variety of 
Alpine plants : in other parts are seen jutting ridges 
and beautiful valleys, intermixed with extensive 
hollows and ravines, containing vast torrents of 
water and innumerable cascades ; the whole affording 
a greatly varied and sublime picture of the majestic 
works of nature. The vineyards occupy the declivi- 
ties of several mountains, whose summits are planted 
with chesnut trees; rows of pomegranate, orange, 
lemon, citron, myrtle, and wild-rose trees, fill up the 
intermediate space; the vines are watered by nu- 
merous rivulets, which, springing from the heights, 
do not lose themselves in the plains until they have 
gone through an infinite number of windings among 
the plantations. 
CHAPTER II. 

In Madeira, “the scorching heat of summer and 
the icy chill of winter’ are entirely unknown. Spring 
and autumn seem to constitute the seasons, and 
flowers and fruit are produced in regular succession 
during the whole of the year. This island grows 
a small quantity of corn,:which is fine and large 
grained ; but, as the attention of the inhabitants 
is principally directed to their vineyards, it is 
scarcely equal to two months’ consumption. The 
natives are, therefore, obliged to import large 
quantities of corn, flour, and rice, from North 
America, in exchange for their wines. Potatoes, 
yams, eddoes, cucumbers, melons, water-melons, 
and pompions, are produced in great abundance ; 
onions also grow to a surprising degree of per- 
fection: I have, indeed, seen them of an immense 
size ; and so mild are they, that it is as common to 
observe the peasant eating them raw as it isin Eng- 
land to see him eating pears or apples, and, appa- 
rently, with quite as much relish. Of the last-men- 
tioned fruits there are many varieties, generally well. 
flavoured, and some of them uncommonly large. 
Citrons, oranges, and lemons, grow to a great size, 
and-in some seasons are very plentiful ; the Madeira 
orange, when completely ripe, is, without exception, 
the most delicious fruit I ever tasted. Cherries, 
plums, nectarines, apricots, and peaches, are found 
in vast varicty and abundance ; indeed, the fruit 
last-mentioned is so very plentiful, and so little 
regarded, that it is a common practice of the inhabn- 
tants to feed their pigs with it, to which, perhaps, 
in a great measure, the goodness of the pork may be 
attributed; for although it is not so fat as that of 
England, it infinitely exceeds oursin flavour. Straw- 
berries, red and white currants, bilberries, and rasp- 
berries, grow in cool situations, entirely without 
cultivation ; and in the gardens of this island are 
found many plants and trees which are natives of 
the tropical regions, such as the guava, banana, 
pomegranate, fig, mango, and pine-apple, which 
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fionrish almost without culture. The sugar-cane is 
now but little cultivated; this branch of commerce 
has been transplanted to the Brazils ; but the small 
quantity that is manufactured, T have been told, is 
uncommonly fine, and possesses a smell similar to 
that of violets. Flowers carefully nursed in our 
green-houses grow wild in the fields ; and the hedges 
are composed of honeysuckle, jasmine, roses, myrtles, 
and geraniums, continually in bloom. In the 
meadows, the larkspur, theeviolet, fleur de-lis, lupin, 
and various other flowers, spring up spontancously, 
and, by their fragrance and variegated hues, yielda 
delight to the senses to which no description can 
possibly do justice. The road sides are nearly 
overrun with the prickly pear, or Indian fig, which 
grows toa very large size, and is common all over 
the island. ‘The forest trees consist of the chesnut 
and walnut, which flourish in great luxuriance and 
beauty ; they grow where the vine will not come to 
perfection, but are equally useful to the islanders, 
and their fruit sometimes forms an article of export 
to England. ‘The pine, too, is generally cultivated 
on the highergrounds, and grows to a size sufficiently 
large for domestic purposes. ‘There is, also, a large 
tree, called vinhatizgo, the Laurus Indicus of the 
Swedish naturalist: it grows in cool situations, and 
near the rivers ; its wood bears a striking resemblance 
to mahogeny: this is said to be a very long-lived 
tree. In the wild and deserted garden of a ruined 
villa, on the outskirts of Funchal, I remember to 
lave seen one of these trees, which was so large that 
four of us, with arms extended, could not encompass 
the trunk. ‘his noble tree, which was then flourish- 
ing, and likely to exist many years, the natives say 
(how trely, I know not) was growing, and of a good 
size, wheu this island was first discovered, 

The tree from whence Gum Draconis is extracted, 
is also a native of this island. 

The palm grows to a great height; it flowers, 
but the fruit never arrives at perfection, nor will the 
secds vegetate; its branches are used as ornaments 
in the religious processions on Palm Sunday; the 
fact of its secds not veyetating seems to prove that 
the Madeira palm is female, and that there is no 
male plant on that island. 

The poplar tree is very common in this country, 
and preserves its verdure for a longer period thfn 
European trees of the same description. 

There are also two trees named by the inhabitants 
pao branco and mirmolano. The leaves of these 
are so beautiful that they would be a great acqui 
sition even to the most ornamental of our English 
pardons. 

A few trees of the genuine cinnamon are thinly 
scattered through the country, and the coffee plant 
is cultivated in several gardens in and about Fun- 
chal. 

Besides the trees I have already enumerated, the 
mountains are covered with several kinds of brush- 
wood, heaths, wild olive, laurel, &c. In short, Ma- 
deira, if properly cultivated, might be made the ger- 
den of the world, as the fineness of the climate and 
the astonishing fertility of the soil conspire to make 
it almost a paradise on earth, at least so far as the 
Juxuries of life are concerned ; for not only the 
choicest products of the East and West Indies, but 
European, and even fruits from the more northern 
regions, grow here in the greatest perfection. 

The gardens of Madeira are, to an Englishman 
fond of the country and its delights, most attractive 





objects, and will be found well worthy of minute 
inspection. ‘The many rare and strange plants they 
contain, the trees so very unlike those he has been 
accustomed to behold, some of them bearing at one 
and the same time blossom and fruit, both green and 
at maturity, invariably rivet the attention, and the 
eye is scarcely ever tired of wandering over and 
examining these “ the loveliest of nature’s works.” 
Hour after hour have I passed in orte of the finest 
gardens that Funchal could boast of; where 
«Small thickets, with the scented laurel gay, 
Cedar, and orange full of fruit and flower, 
Myrtle and palm with interwoven spray, 
Pleach’d in mixed modes, all lovely, form’d a bower, 
And breaking with tieir shade the scorching ray, 
Made a cool shelter from the noontide hour.” 
There I have remained musing in perfect solitude, 
and at times vainly wishing for a partner from “ my 
own land,” the music of whose accents would have 
enabled me to enjoy a thousand-fold the pleasures 
that surrounded me: it was, indeed, truly an Eden, 
but I had no Eve to enjoy it with me. In one of 
these hours of solitude, my imagination wandered 
to a land I had but lately quitted under circum. 
stances of a most painful nature; my feelings then 
found some small relief from poctry, and in the de- 
lightful garden before alluded to, I composed the 
following lines : 
Sweet are the orange-blossom’d vales 
Of fair Madeira’s lovely isle; 
Sweet are her perfume-breathing gales, 
But sweeter far is Mary’s smile. 
O place me on the dreariest spot 
Of Erin’s long neglected shore, 
With thee, the partner of my lot, 
And nought on earth I'll wish for more! 
For what to me are myrtle bowers, 
Or vine-clad hills, or cloudless skies, 
Whose ever sad and lonely hours 
Must ne'er be blest by Mary’s sighs? 
An exile from sweet Erin driven, 
Mary, thy charms I ne’er shall see; 
But lost on earth—still, still in heaven 
We'll meet, and never parted be! 
CHAPTER III. 

The city of Funchal (so called from funcho, the 
Portuguese word for fennel, which grows in great 
plenty upon the neighbouring rocks,) is situate on 
the south side of the island, in a spacious valley 
close to the sea side; it is overlooked by lofty 
mountains, which ascend gradually to a great height. 
On the sides of these hiils are scattered numberless 
beaatiful villas, of a dazzling white, surrounded by 
vineyards and gardens, the rich colouring of which 
forms a striking contrast to the town below. Fun- 
chal is a large city, containing, at least, thirty 
thousand inhabitants, who constitute nearly the 
third part of the whole population of the island, 
which is estimated to contain from ninety to one 
hundred thousand souls. The streets of this city 
are narrow and steep, but not, by any means, so 
dirty as might be expected in a place where scarcely 
any puins are taken to keep them clean: many of 
the streets have currents of water running through 
them with such rapidity thatall the filth, &c. is car- 
ried into the ocean. The houses are not built with 
any attention to regularity; palaces and cottages 
are indiscriminately mixed together ; but the houses 
of the principal inhabitants are very large, and, in 
general, have elegant gallerics in front of them. 








There is nothing particularly striking in the exterior 
of the public buildings; they are mostly on a Jarge 
scale. The churches are all furnished with bells, 
and some of them are continually ringing, greatly to 
the annoyance of strangers, until custom, in some 
degree, reconciles them to the monotonous sound, 
The interior of the churches is in general orna- 
mented in a rich and elegant manner. 

In Funchal there is a delightful walk called the 
Prado, shaded by rows of poplar and orange trees, 
and rendered more pleasing by numerous birds, of 
the canary species, which are continually warbling 
among them. In this walk the troops are exercised; 
at its extremities are placed the cathedral and the 
Franciscan monastery, and on its sides are the infir- 
mary and the theatre. 

The cathedral is a noble structure; on each side 
are four small chapels, beautifully decorated, and, 
at the upper part, two large ones: one of these is 
particularly noticed for its magnificence. The walls 
are lined with marble, and hung with tapestry and 
paintings of excellent workmanship. The altar is 
covered with cloth of gold, embroidered with jewels, 
and hung round with curtains of silver tissue: the 
candlesticks at least four feet high; and the images, 
some of them nearly as large as life, are formed of 
solid silver. The inner gates and partitions are also 
composed of the same costly material. 

The monastery of St. Francis Xavier is a fine and 
spacious building; it has a beautiful garden. In 
this monastery there is a singular curiosity, which 
fully exemplifies the truth of the axiom, that “there 
is but one step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous.”? It is a small chapel, the whole of which, 
both sides and ceiling, is composed of human skulls 
and thigh bones. The bones are laid across each 
other, and a skull is placed in each of the four an- 
gles. In the centre of the chapel stands a table of 
black marble, on which is placed an urn. The good 
father, who led me over the monastery, on entering 
this chapel, put his hand into the urn, and took out 
a small portion of very fine dark-looking powder, 
which he showed to me, intimating, at the same 
time, by gestures, that it once formed part of a hu, 
man being. If the architect of this building ex. 
pected to produce feelings of awe or horror in the 
spectator by placing those embleins of mortality in 
such an oulré situation, with one, at least, he failed 
in his object, for I left the chapel almost laughing 
at the whimsicality of the exhibition. This place 
is sometimes called the Chapel of Ghosts, and our 
sailors have given to the monastery itself the name 
of the Skull Convent. The fathers of this monas. 
tery are a fine portly set of men, the younger sons, 
I believe, of the first families in the country. They 
seem, from outward appearance, to be well ac. 
quainted with the good things of this world; and I 
should be doing injustice to them if T did not state 
that they treated me with the greatest hospitality. 
The names of stranger and of Englishman were 
sufficient to command every attention, and the wine 
I drank in their monastery was superior to any that 
[ tasted elsewhere whilst I was upon the island. 

A young Englishman, who accompanied me on 
my visit to the Chapel of Skulls, did not at all par- 
ticipate in my feelings on that occasion ; to him the 
place bore an awful and almost supernatural ap- 
pearance: so much did it work upon his serious 
thoughts, that, soon after our arrival at the American 
Hotel, which was then our place of residence, he 
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presented me with some verses which I now take the 
liberty of transcribing; they are called “ Lines com- 
posed in the Chapel of Ghosts, City of Funchal.” 





And I shall be like this! This marble urn 

Contains the inanimate dust of one 

Who once could think, and act, and speak, 

Perhaps could love, and had his love return’'d, 

O what a Jesson does it teach to pride! 

Ye monarchs of the world, who immolate 
Thousands and tens of thousands at the shrine 

Of mad ambition; leave your thrones, your state, 
And for a moment gaze with me on this 

Black senseless dust. Gaze with me and be wise. 
The mighty conqueror, the peasant slave, 

The lover, and the fair one dearly loved, 

All, all must come to this. —Thou hast no tongue, 
Yet what impressive lessons dost thou teach 
To living man.—We toil for wealth and power, 

We struggle to be foremost in the race 

For earthly pomp, alas! and to what end? M. 

ET TDI 











Ecientific Notices. 





ZZ0LIAN ORGANS—A NEW ERA IN INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC—MR. NIXON’S SUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT. 

“ We have seen this s‘ngular invention, and we venture to 
predict, from the specimen, that we shall soun have that 
great desideratum, a keyed instrument, which shall remain 
permanently in perfect tune.”—Liverpool Mercury, August 15, 
1828, 

This prediction we hazarded the first time we heard a 
chord from one of those trifling pocket toys, which, 
under the name of Holinas, were introduced into this 
country about’ two ycars since. How far our predictions 
are likely to be verified may be gathered from the follow- 
ing article. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Institution several 
varieties of the Alina were exhibited by Mr. Wheatstone 
and others, who have given to their respective instruments 
the names of Symphonicon, Accordion, £ol-a:monica, 
Glossaphone, rophone, Holian Organ, &c. The de- 
scription of these instruments in the Lilerary. Gaacite 
is too scanty to convey any correct idea of their construc- 
tion or characteristic distinction. We suspect, however, 
that not one of them will bear a comparison with the 
noble, although still incomplete, olian Organ made by 
our ingenious and persevering townsman, Mr. Nixon, of 
London-road, and which is described in the annexed 
letter. We had long heard of the progress'of Mr. 
Nixon’s experiments, and having formerly had some ex- 
perience in the construction of instruments to produce a 
prolonged tone by various means, we were aware of some 
of the difficulties which "Mr. Nixon would have to en- 
counter in the completion of his task, especially in the 
touch of the instrament. When we heard and examined it 
on Wednesday last, however, we were equally delighted 
and astonished ;—delighted at the quality of the tone, 
and astonished at the success of this first experiment of 
our ingenious and indefatigable townsman, whose organ, 
even in its present unfinished state, produces a charming 
combination of sounds, in which the finest tones of the 
trombone, horn, bassoon, hautboy, clarionet, and other 
instruments are amalgamated so as to produce an effect 
which baffles all description. 

As we intend, with the permission of Mr. Nixon, to 
repeat our visits to his splendid organ, we shall not at pre« 
sent dwell upon the subject at such length as its merits de- 
mands but we must not conclude our present brief notice of 
it without expressing our fears that this species of organ, 
from its very nature, will never admjt of rapid execution, 

nor ebey the touch so well even as the present church 
organ, inferior as that instrument is in this particular to the 
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of the instrument, we shall extremely regret the circum- 
stance ;—the proofs we have had, however, of Mr. Nixon’s 
ingenuity and perseverance in overcoming difficulties, 
afford us the assurance that if it be possible to obviate the 
defect we kave assumed to exist, he ,will succeed in the 
efforts he is still making to bring to perfection an instru- 
ment which even in its present state is, in our opinion, 
an honour to the projector and to the town of Liverpool. 

If it should eventually prove that these kinds of organs 
will not admit of rapid fingering, still they will be in. 
valuable for the performance of the andante and slower 
movements; and in the sostenuto will produce effects in- 
describably grand and sublime. This instrument, it is 
to be fairly presumed, will never deviate from true tone 
from the effect ef changes in the temperature, or the hu- 
midity of the atmosphere, as Mr. Nixon, after heating one 
of the metal tongues of one of the notes, found that its tone 
was not perceptibly changed. 

We ought not to conclude for ‘the present without ad- 
verting to one grand difference between this Molian and 
the ordinary church or chamber organs; some of the metal 
pipes of the bass of the latter are fifteen feet long, nine or 
ten inches in diameter, and weigh about one hundred 
weight: one of the olian metallic pieces producing 
the same note is only seven inches long, and weighs no 
more than about two pounds and a half. (> 





TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Having lately heard much about a new piece of 
music, or rather a new musical instrument, I herewith 
send you a description of one made by a friend of mine in 
Liverpool. Itis called an Moliana. It is six feet long, 
four feet high, two feet six inches deep; has six octaves 
and an odd one, or seventy-three golians. It is very 
powerful, and very sweet in tone. The bass notes re- 
semble the human voice, perhaps nearer than any other 
instrument. The upper notes are very fine. A gentle- 
man in London has made one; but from the account 
which I have had concerning it, our Liverpool one far ex- 
cecds it, and most likely is the finest instrument of the 
kind ever yet made. The case is excellent rosewood ; 
the top elegantly bordered with zebra-wood; the front is 
ornamented with a star of the first magnitude, as the 
maker is fond of astronomy as well as of music. The 
instrument has bellows, a wind chest, and three swells; 
one is the common organ swell, the other the gentle. 
man’s own invention. The general tone of the instru- 
ment is something like double bass viols, violoncellos, 
violins, bassoons, and hautboys. One of the bass notes, 
which weighs only 24 Ibs. willequal any organ pipe in Li- 
verpool ofone:hundred weight. I believe this is a correct 
description of the Aoliana, as I have had the pleasure of 
hearing it, and seeing it as it progressed towards its 
present state, and it is now nearly periected. 

Yours, &c. J. K. 
Russell-street, 8th of June, 1830. 








a 
The Bouquet. 
“I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowé?s, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
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to even. We don't know whether this reason can convince 
you, but whether it does or not, we may assure you (to ree 
turn pun for pun) that it is even so. 

Q. Why is it, that so very few are qualified with just 
and sublime notions of friendship 2 

A. We conceive the chief reason to be the corruption 
of our manners; the generality of people, living a life of 
sense, and not of reason, of which friendship is the offs 
spring. 

Q. Why is one so chill, even to shaking, as in an ague, 
after eating 2 ° 

A. The digestive faculty of the stomach attracts so 
much heat tu it for concoction of the food, that the rest 
of the body for a while is left without sufficient to invigoe 
rate the tendons, &c. to perform their offices; but is a 
sign of healthful constitution. 

Q. Sons of Apollo, you I ask 
For only you can tell; 
Why women in their love and hate, 
Do men so fiir excel? 
A. Reason's the cause of what you ask ; 
In which the men excel, 
In women, the defect of that 
Makes passion oft rebel. 

Q. Why do the ancient Britons viz. Welshmen) wear 
lecks in their hats on the first oy’ March, and how long 
has it been a custom among them 2? 

A. This ceremony is observed on the first of March, in 
commemoration of a signal victory obtained by the Brie 
tons under the command of a famons general, known 
vulgarly by the name of St. Davids; the Britons wore a 
leek in their hats, to distinguish their friends trom their 
enemies in the heat of the baitle. 

Q. Why, in a dark place, tie rays of light entering but 
by a particular passage, as a key-hole, or the like, shalt, 
to those wiihin, represent upon a body capable of reflection, 
as a wall, &c. the shadows of persons Jrom without ine 
verted as they pass along 2 

A. Since a shadow is nothing else than a privation of 
lights since it is necessary that a straight line be capable 
of being drawn from the efficient cause of such privation 
to the body, that is deprived of light; since the straight 
line drawn from the upper part of such as pass by the key- 
hole, will necessarily term‘nate on the lower part of the 
wall, and another drawn from the lower part will, on the 
contrary, terminate on the upper part of wall, and so pro- 
portionable throughout their whole body, it thence nae 
turally follows, that a shadow thus produced must be ins 
verted in its posture. 

Q. Why, above all other fish, a herring dics as soon as 
oul of the water? 

A. A herring has a warm and thin mass of blood, which 
requires a continual allay of water, passing through the 
gills to cool and incrassate it, whereupon, being taken out 
of the water it immediately dies; but other fish, as carps, 
eels, lobsters, &c. having a more cool and viscid mass of 
blood, remain sometime alive, by reason their blood is 
supported in itself, without the help of water. 

Q. Your opinion is requested concerning the singing of 
swans, wheticr they sing ot any time of their lives, or 
whether it be only just before their deaths ? 

A. ’Tis our opinion, that they never sing at all; but 
thatthe original conceit was grounded on the fable of the 
Ancients, that the soul of Orpheus was transmigrated into 
a swan, for which reason the Greeks and Egyptians held 
that bird in great veneration. We find no encouragement 


in any author to believe it was the sweetness of their sing- 


ing which occasioned this fable, since all those who speak 


of it, place their relations so remote, that every experience 
cannot refute it. 











(Continuation of Extracts.) 
<=> 
Q. Since you are mathematical, and resolve cases belong. 
ing to chance, you will oblige me to let me know whether 
thére is any odds in playing at even or odd ; if there is any, 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


[From the Liverpool Courier.] 





it seems very odd to me 2 
A. Though you seem merrily disposed, and to have 
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sent this question for the sake of a pun, yet there is more 
in it than perhaps you:imagine, for the greatest number of 
pieces that you can grasp, is either an even number or an 
odd one: if it is an even number, then in this number, 
and all the numbers inferior to it, there are as many even 
numbers as odd ones, and therefore it is equal which is 
taken; if the greatest number of pieces you can grasp is 
odd, then there is advantage in guessing odd; for in an 
odd number, and the inferiors to it, there is one odd num- 
ber more than there ‘are even ones; and therefore, upon 
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3d, Heavy rain during hight, 
4th, Stormy during night, 
6th, Seven, .m, rain, 








pianotforte. If this bea defect inherent in the very nature 


the whole, there is an*advantage in taking odd preferably 
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LIMERICK CATHEDRAL BELLS® 
—> - 
Those evening bells—those evening bells— 
How many a tale their music tells 
Of youth and home—and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime !—oore. 
The rowers rested on their oars 
As chained by hidden spells, 
To list, from Limerick’s brightening shores, 
Her famed Cathedral bells, 
While rose, resp ive to their 
The shade of long-departed times! 


And Limerick’s bells once more to hear, 
Perfection of the art, . 

His own proud work—and, ah, how dear 
To his long widowed heart! 

A wanderer from the myrtle land 

Sought gay Hibernia’s distant strand. 


And he is there—that boat within, 
An aged man, and gray; 
And he has many changes seen, 
And Hope, long fled away, 
Has left him nought save memory lone, 
The treasured past to muse upon! 


The wreck, Italia’s wreck had shared 
That melancholy man, 

and he, through countries unendeared, 
A wanderer became, 

Haunted by many a vision fair, 

Mirror’d as if to mock despair! 


Til) formed the fond resolve to seek 
Green Erin's far off isle, 

Once more to list those dear bells speak, 
Reward of all his toil?— 

Of home—of happiness—and fameas 

Of all once hls—now but a name! 


And, lo! appear the city spires, 
While swelling on the breeze 

The sounds that wake his bosom’s fires 
Come echoing o'er the seas; 

And fondly gazing whence arose 

The tones could all his griefs compose ¢ 


Baek on his seat the stranger lay 
With arms crossed on his breast; 

Again the rowers ply their way, 
Unheeding of their guest, 

And as they bound athwart the deep, 

Calmly the stranger seems to sleep. 


And he ‘sleeps well !"—With face upturned 
Where towers Saint Mary’‘s spire, 

His spirit had to God returned, 
Extinet the mortal fire; 

And when they landed cold was he, 

Gone to a “ better countrie!” 


he 





And oft as chime those evening bells, 
It seems, as listening near, 
The tale to hear their music tells 
Of all his heart held dear!— 
Ger Shannon's waters borne again 
Reclines that aged atranger wan! 


twos pool. , G. 





# Vide, “ The Scrap Book,” vol. 2, p: $94. 





Lambkins still so weak and mild, 
That the blossoms only nourish, 
Growing on the brook’s edge wild?” 
* Mother, mother, let me fly, 
To hunt upon the mountains high.” 


* Wilt thou not the herds together 
With thy bugle’s brisk note bring! 
Oh! ’tis sweet, in stilly weather, 
To hear in the woods their small bells ring.” 
“* Mother, mother, let me fly, 
To scale the wild, dark hills, so high.” 


*¢ Wilt thou not thy friendless fowers 
Foster in their lonely beds? 
Ah! without are no fair bowers; 
Rude ’tis on the bleak hills’ heads.” 
«* Let them blossom, let them blow— 
Mother, mother, I must go.” 


And boy-like bent on his soul’s passion, 
Forth a-hunting rushes he; 

Fearless, swift, his footsteps flash on, 
O’er the mountains, wild and free; 

For far before, o’er flood and fell, 
Fearless sweeps a fleet gazelle. 


Up the cliff’s bare ribs so black, she 
Climbs and leaps, and lithely swings, 

O’er bristling crags, and yawning cracks, she 
Madly in her wild flight flings ; 

But in vain! for followed, too, 

Her fierce foe, with loud halloo. 


Now, upon the rock’s last peak, she 
Hangs, far o’er the outer ledge, 
Where for further path when seeks she, 
Nought she sees but a black gulph’s edge: 
Below ’twas dark, and-deep, and drear, 
Behind—alas! grim death was near. 


With misery’s mute glance, despairing, 
Sues she, seeks she backward flight; 
But still in vain, for swift, unsparing, 
Springs her reckless foe in sight; 
When sudden, upward from that depth, 
The mountain spirit sternly swept. 


And as within his spectral arms 
Shelter sought that sad gazelle, 
Here why rouse such dire alarms ?” 
Shouted he, with gestures fell; 
“ There's room for all on plain and rock, 
Why follow here my harmless flock ?” 


——SEEEee | 
HYMN, 


Sung by the Children of the Sunday School on the laying of the} Lan 


Foundation-stone of Horwich Church. 
ai 


With joyful hearts to thee, O God! 
A house of prayer we raise; 
Vouchsafe our homage to accept, 
The tribute of our praise. e 


From heaven, thy glorious throne of light, 
Thy servants deign to bless; 

Without thy blessing, vain our toil, 
O crown it with success! 


Teach us to build our faith and hope 
On Christ our Lord alone; 

Himeelf the sure foundation laid, 
The living corner-stone: 

That we, as lively stones built up, 
May grow in grace and love; 

Serve thee with true devotion here, 
And sing thy praise above. 


Sent 

THE HUNTER OF THE ALPS. BR ep ern ine arene hada hep 

Germa . pril 14.——'* We experienced a tremendous shock of an 

~— “4 ~ gmail earthquake here the night before last. The commotion 
ee aa lasted about 30 seconds. The house in which I was was: 

— of wood, which kept such a cracking that I was afraid it 

(From the Dublin Literary Gasette.) would fall every moment. Every house was deserted, and 

; —_—— in a few minutes the street was full of Propies running in | 
= « Wilt thou not the lambkins cherish, all directions. The lowing of the cattle, the howling of 


the dogs, and the cries and screams of the women and 
children, were truly alarming. This is the third earth. 
quake since my arrival, the other two being very slight. — 
After all was over, I went round the town, and saw large 
stones and pillars of brick work thrown from the houses, 
and the walls ruined. — 


Dreadful Eruption of Mount tna.—Letters from 
Palermo speak of a violent eruption of .Mount tna. 
There are seven openings on the declivity of this moun- 
tain, and several vi lages have been destroyed. A shower 
of ashes, carried by t 
vailed ull over the Mediterranean, and in which some of 
our vessels perished, has extended as far as Rome. Great 
injury bas been sustained in Calabria, and numbers of 
olive trees have suffered severely. , 
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ON SALE, 
At the Mercury-office, Lord-strect, Liverpool, _ 


SMITH and DOLIER’S COPY-BOOKS (Patronised 
by the King) complete in three parts, price One Shilling each ; 
No.1, containing the Initiatory Lessons; No.2, Large Hand;° 
No.3, Round and Small Hand: the whole having a Copy-head 
toeach page. New Scales, Slates, &c. 


HUNT’S WATERPROOF COMPOSITION, ' for ~ 
effectually excluding moisture from boots, shoes, carriage 
leathers, &c.—Price |s. per bottle, or 8d. per pot. ‘ 


CAMERON’S MARKING INK, by the use of which - 
a hundred pieces of Linen, &c. may be marked as quickly as- 
ten pieces could be marked on the old plan. The writing is 
so indelible that no washing or boiling can ever efface it.— 
Price 28. per bottle. ’ 

ROBIN’S PATENT PORTABLE FILTER, by, 
which impure water is immediately rendered sweet and 
clear.—Price 28s. and upwards, ‘ : 

CHLORIDE of SODA and LIME. A 

RAMSAY’S WATERPROOF LEATHER DRESSES, for! 
Seamen, Coachmen, and Travellers by land and water— 
Warranted. ’ 

LIFE of JAMES WILSON, Blind from his Infancy.—Price 
One Shilling. ; 

The FIRST VOLUME of COGLAN’S MNEMO. 
NICS, with Plates. Price 7s. 6d. _* . 

An elegantly-engraved VIEW of the LIVERPOOL TOWN- 
HALL, with a Puan of the splendid Suir of Rooms, anda full 
Deseription of that admired Edifice.—Price Sixpence. 

ING ‘on the subject of FREE TRADE and COLONIZATION 
ect o 
of INDIA.—Price Sixpence. ee j 

Account of ST. JOHN’S MARKET, Liverpool, with a. 
Perspective View and Ground Plan of that extraordinary 
Building.—Price Sixpence. 

HOME TRUTHS, descriptive of the condition of Liverpool, 
in the year 1811, originally published in the first volume 
of the Liverpool Mercury. To which is now added, an ORIGI- 
NAL COUNTERPART, applicable to the eondition.of the 
Country, in the year 1826. Written, also, for the Liverpool 
Mercury.—Price Twopence. 

TABLEAU SYNOPTIQUE, renfermant des Régles 
nfaillibles pour trouver par la terminaison seule, et sans 
e secours du Dictionnaire, le Genre de tous les Noms de la 
gue Francaise. Par DALBERT, LL.D., Professeur de la 
Langue Francaise a Liverpool.—Second Edition, price 2s. 
Singular Aecount of the Great MAMMOTH CAVE, in Ken- 
tucky, with an Engraving of the Cave and the Mummy.— 
Price Sixpence. 

Lithographic Portrait of ELLEN TATE, who died in the 
Workhouse, aged 110 years,—Priee Sixpence. 
HUMOROUS LETTER of TIM BOBBIN, descriptive of 


the LIVERPOOL FLOATING. BATH, Printed ona Card.— 
Price One penny, 


Vols. I. Il, IIL.1V. V. VI. VIL VIII IX. and X. of th ° 

DOSCOPE, in boards, with Index and Title to each. oe 

Important to Persons geing to Sea, Pas-e 
sengers in Steam-boats, &c. and to Pere 
sons learning to Swim. 


IMPROVED 
MARINE LIFE PRESERVERS, 
Warranted to support any person in the , 
water with theclotheson. Recommended 
to Emigrants, Persons going to Sea, and to 














Aquatic Parties.—Price from 18s. to 61 50, 





e hurricane which at that time pre- - 
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Literature, Criticism, Xe. 


THE LIFE OF JAMES WILSON, BLIND FROM HIS 
INFANCY; AUTHOR OF ORIGINAL POEMS. 
Price One Shilling. 

We have perused this little memoir, of thirty-six pages, 
with much interest, and strongly recommend it to the pub- 





| lic, as a souree of amusement to the readers, and of remu- 


neration to the author, a deserving man, who has forcible 
claims upon the sympathy of his more fortunate fellow- 
creatures. His work, which evinces piety without cant,— 
cheerfulness without levity, gives evidence of an original 
and strong mind, improved, under every possible obstacle, 
by extensive reading and close study. We shall here 
introduce some extracts from Mr. Wilson’s little volume, 
as a specimen of the style of the work. 

The following enumeration of the disadvantages under 
which blind persons labour is extremely interesting. 

‘In the early part of life, I prided myself much on my 
activity as a pedestrian. I have frequently travelled 
through a part of the country with which I was totally un- 
acquainted, at the rate of thirty miles in a day; but this 
was only in case of emergency, for my usual rate was 
fifteen to twenty miles per day; this, however, is too 
much for a person in my situation, for supposing a blind 
man sets out to travel on foot alone, to a distance of twenty 
miles, he will experience much more fatigue, and go over 
more ground than he who has his sight will do in a 
journey twice that length. This is evident from the zig- 
zag manner in which he traverses the road, and as Ham- 
mond says, in his description of the drunken man stag 
gering home,:‘ from the serpentine manner in which he 

he makes as much of a ntile as possible.’ In the 
summer time the blind man is subject to shock his whole 
frame by trampling in the cart ruts that are dried upon 
the road, and in winter he travels through thick and thin ; 
it is impossible for him to choose his steps; at this season 
of the year the water is collected into puddies on the road, 
which he cannot avoid, and hence, in walking to a dis- 
tance, be is sure to wet both his feet and legs, which is not 
only disagreeable, but frequently injurious to his health ; 
at one time he bruises his foot against a stone, at another 
he sprains his ankle, and frequently when stepping out 
qui his: foot comes in contact with something unex. 
pectedly, by which he is thrown on.his face; thus in tra- 
velling-on foot, he labours under various disadvantages un- 
known to those who are blest with the sense of sight. 

‘¢ The ‘above accidents, however, are not the only 


walking alone he often wanders out of his direct way, 
sometimes into fields, and sometimes into by-paths, 
so that the greater part of the day may be spent before 
he can rectify his mistake. Often have I been in this 
predicament myself, and frequently have I sat a con- 
siderable part of the day, listening by the way side for a 
passing foot, or the joyful sound of the human voice; and 
sometimes have I been obliged in the evening to retrace 
the ground I had gone over in the morning, and thus en- 
dured much fatigue of body and mind before I could re- 
gain the road from which I had wandered ; how different 
then is my situation from his who has his sight! From 
the impediments which cause me so much pain he ig hap- 
pily exempt; while he pursues his journey he can trace 
the various beauties of the surrounding scenery ; the pic- 
turesque landscape, the spreading oak, the flowing brook, 
the towering mountain that hides its blue summit in the 
clouds, the majestic ocean dashing on the ‘shelly shore,’ 
and the vast expansive arch of heaven bespangled with in- 
numerable stars, have all for him their respective beauties, 
and fail not to awaken pleasing and agreeable sensations ; 
but to the blind, these pleasures are unknown ; the charms 
of nature are concealed under an impenetrable veil, and 
the God of light has plaeed between him and silent but 
animated nature an insuperable barrier. 

‘* A blind person always inclines to the hand in which 
his staff is carried, and this often has a tendency to lead 
him astray, when he travels on a road with which he is 
unacquainted. . But were there no danger arising from 
this, still from his situation he is liable to imminent 
dangers on his way, from which nothing can preserve 
him but an all-directing Providence, and this I have fre- 
quently experienced. 

**In a cold winter evening, as I travelled to Lisburn, I 
happened to wander from the direct road into a lane which 
led immediately to the canal. Unconscious of the danger 
to which I was exposed, I was stepping on pretty freely, 
when my attention was suddenly arrested by a cry of 
* Stop, stop!’ Of the first or second call I took no notice, 
as I judged some other person was addressed ; but at the 
third warning I stopped, when a woman came running up, 
almost breathless, and asked me where I was going; I re- 
plied to Lisburn. * No,’ said she, * you are going directly 
to the canal, and three or four steps more would have 
plunged you intoit.® My heart glowed with thankfulness 


felt more interest than for James Wilson, who is now in 
Liverpool, with some most respectable introductions from 
gentlemen who bear testimony to the respectability of his 
character. This circumstance, together with the interest 
excited by his brief and unassuming memoirs, induced us 
to adopt this means of calling the public attention to his 
case. 

There is one method by which those who are disposed 
to befriend Mr. Wilson may do so in the most delicate and 
effective way, and this is the mode we have ourselves 
adopted. His Memoirs sell for one shilling, and we have 
purchased a quantity of these at full price, in order to sell 
them to our friends and acquaintance; and as we act in 
such a case, without commission, of course we trust we 
shall be acquitted of mercenary motives when we inform 
our readers that Wilson’s Memoirs may be had at our 
Office at one shilling each.—See adv. 

The book is such as may safely be recommended to the 
perusal of the most scrupulously moral and religious 
reader. Mr. Wilson has, it seems, written a volume of 
poetry; and, although we have not seen any specimen, 
the sample of his mind which his Memoirs afford convinces 
us that whatever he writes will possess vigour and origi- 
nality. He has also published an interesting volume 
of the Biography of Blind Persons, a work respecting 
which we expect to be able soon to give some further ac- 
count. He has not yet, it seems, included the life of the 
late Mr. John Gough, of Kendal, a man eminently distin. 
guished for his scientific and literary attainments. 

We were led some time ago to expect that some compe. 
tent person had undertaken to favour the world om: a 
posthumous memoir of Mr. Gough, and we look forward 
to it with deep interest, as we had the pleasure to be inti- 
mately acquainted with that extraordinary man. 0 


Live Table. _ 














to the all-wise Disposer of events, and to the female who 
was made the instrument of my preservation. She said, 
‘she ——- to come to the door to throw out some 
slops, when she saw me posting on; and 7, ate 
my'manner of walking, that I was intoxicated, she me 
alarmed for my safety, as a person had been drowned in 
the very same place not many days before.” ” 








amisfortunes connected with the state of the blind; in 


We have seldom met with a blind person for whom we 











Days. jMforn. Rven.| Height. Festivals, 4c. 

h.m.jh, m,/ft. in, 

Tuesday --15| 5 37] 614/13 9 

Wednesday16) 6 51) 7 27)14 3 

Thursday 17) 8 1) 8 3315 2 |St. Alban. 

Friday ----18} 9 1) 93016 3 

Saturday--19] 9 55|10 20|17 6 | [of Edw. King of W. Sax. 

Sunday---.20/10 4511 818% 4 |2d5un.aft. Trinity. Tran. 

Monday --21)11 31/11 64)8 8 

Tuesday --22)———-| 0 15/18 8 
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The Drama. 











SIEGE OF LIVERPOOL; 
OR, THE DAYS OF PRINCE RUPERT. 
A Drama, in Two Acts. 


By Maras. Cappick, or Liverroo., 
oe 
(Continued from our last.) 
ACT SECOND. 
ae 
SCENE First.—An Apartment igphe Castle. Dicky Sam 
and Polly Mayflower. 

Dick. Then you won't have me? 

Polly. (Shaking her head | No! 

Dick. Well;—it's useless asking women to give one a 
reason for their b’aviour, ‘cause they a'’nt reasonable: but 
I guess you're taking pattern by Mrs. Margaret, and wait- 
ing for some of these chaps that’s along with Rupert. But 
they'll catch you. 

. Polly. Catch me, indeed! which way, Mr. Wisehead ? 

Dick. Oh, it's easy enough to throw a line when one 
can see a poor foolish fish swimming about, just ready to 
take the buit. 

Polly. There again—always talking about fish—but 
you need'nt think to nibble me. 

Dick. Noj—some woman-angler from the camp will 
do that—and when he has carried you out of your nat'ral 
element, he,—he'll get tired of you, and think no more of 
you than I would of a herring three days caughs. 

Polly. [Strikes him.] Take that, you nasty, fat, little 
thing! 

Dick. [Rubbing his face.] Oh, you vixen !—you've a 
fist more hike a shoulder of mutton than a Christian wo- 
man’s hand. 

Polly. Andeed! but it’s quite as small, and as white as 
my lady's; and somebody that I know has told me, over 
and over again, that if [ would give him my hand I should 
be as great a lady as my mistress. 

Dicky. Well! give it him to-morrow. I'll go and 
marry my cousin Molly—she's well to do, and her father 
has two fishing-smacks—and he'd take me partner. 

Polly. What, that lit le fat vulgar-looking dowdy l= 
Umph! she’s a proper person for a fish wile. 

Dick. To be sure she is—und one must look to the 
main chance now-a-days. Good bye, Polly! 

Polly. Good bye, Dick! 

Dick. Farewell, Polly! 

Polly. Farewell, Dick! [During the last part of the 
dialogne they keep drawing nearer to each other, and on 
mecting they involuntarily burst out into a laugh.) 

Dick. Come, Polly, shake hands;—you're as much 
above all other lasses as the salmon is better than ail other 
fish! 

Po'ly. And you<-but are you quite sure you don't 
think of Molly ? 

Dick. Never abit. But, Polly, it wont do for me to 
be standing here und neglecting my errand. I want to 
see Mrs. Bertha. 

Polly. Do you—la ! what for? 

Dick. Never do you mind thats but just get me to 


speak to her. 


Polly. What can it be for! Oh, now I know. You 
want to ask her if I may leave my service to be mar- 
tied to you. I'll run and fetch her this minute. 

[Evit Polly. 

Dick. These women are all alike—always undervaluing 
what they most want; exactly as the fish did the blue- 
tailed fly. 

Song,——“' The Blue-tailed Fly.” 

Well, I declare, here’s Polly and her lady coming; its 
well nobody has heard me singing, or I might have been 
turned out before I had delivered the captain’s message. 

Enter ManGaRrET STANLEY and POLLy. 

Margaret. What do you want with me, my good lad ? 

Dick. Oh, please your ladyship, it is Mistress Bertha I 
want. 

Polly. But Mistress Bertha is not my lady—and you 
can’t have me without Mistress Margaret’s consent. 

Dick, We can talk- about that another time. But I’ve 
a message to Mistress Bertha from Captain Starboard. 

Margaret. | To Polly.] Go, then, and request her to 
come hither. 

Polly. | Half crying.| This is always the way one gets 
served if a fellow once knows he is a favourite. 

[£xit Polly. 

Margaret. What is your name, friend ? 

Dick. Sam Fisher, or Dicky Sam; I goes by both 
names. I’m a fisherman, and lives with my ould mother 
just round the point yonder. We've a snug bit of a cot- 
tage, and if you'd come as far some fine day, mother 
would bring out her best loaf and butter, and shrimps as 
fresh as May. ° 

Margaret. Thank you, friend. 
cousin. 


ny here comes my 


Enter BENTHA. 

Dick. [Scrapes and bows.] Your servant, ma’am. 

Bertha. It seems you are a fisherman. Is. not your 
business with the housekeeper ? 

Dick. No, your ladyship ; Captain Starboard said I 
must bargain with yous but I’m not much used to eell 
fish ; mother does that. I catches and mother sells. 

Bertha, But, as a fisherman, you have gained admit- 
tance to the Castle: does the same passport serve you in 
the enemy’s camp ? 

Dick. I never tried vet; but perhaps it might. 

Bertha, | Aside to Margaret.| Yes, this must be his 
meaning, though he fears to express it. I know he is 
Alfred’s friend, and means, by this fisherman, to convey, 
to the camp of Rupert, the intelligence of his danger. 
| Zo Sam.] Well, my friend, we do not need your fish, 
but you may find a customer for it in the camp of the 
cavaliers. Ask for the Prince, and if he inquires of you 
what is passing in our fortress, tell him that his best 
oflicer, Lieutenant Moore, is a captive, and will die, asa 
spy, unless he be promptly rescued. 

Dick. I shall do your bidding. 

Marga@. Your simplicity will be your warrant. You 
have nothing to fear. 

Dick. Fear! no, no, a man that can live on two ele- 
ments, land and water, can surely sell fish in two camps. 
I wishes you a good day, ladies. [Exit Dick. 

Both. Good day. 

Dick. [Coming back.] You forgot to pay me for the 
fish. 

Margaret. Why, you are an arrant knave, we hav’nt 
bought as much as a fish’s scale! 

Bertha. Hush! dear Margaret. [Gives money.] Here 
is gold. 

Sam. [Holding up the purse.] My eyes! if I a’nt a 
better saleswoman than my ould mother. Thank you 
kindly, ma’am, and may you never want purses to give. 

[Exit Sam. 
Bertha, It is some satisfaction to think that Starboard 
participates in our anxiety for Alfred. His zeal may 
effect wonders. 
Margaret. How I detest that Holdforth. But for him 
you might have now been in the camp of Rupert, making 





conditions for our surrender; instead of which 


Bertha. 1 am here—ruined alike in happiness and 
fame, the murderess of him I would die to save. [ Weeps.] 

Margarct. They will scarcely take his life ? 

Bertha. If it rested only with my uncle I should have 
hopes; but Holdforti is as sanguinary as a tiger, and the 
garrison are the creatures of his will. 

Margaret. At all events, soon as the Prince is informed 
of his danger we may expect a furious attack ; and amidst 
the bustle and confusion of the defence some lucky acci- 
dent may arise to favour his escape. 

Bertha. Pray Heaven your wishes may be granted $ for 
of all conflicting pangs that can tear the heart of woman 
the struggles between love and duty are the most severe. 

[£xit Bertha and Margaret. 
SCENE SECOND.<—Prince Rupert's Camp. Ensign 
' Howard and Will Sedley drinking. 

Howard. [Rising from the table] Vil drink no more ; for 
our general goes the rounds himself, and if he finds any 
thing like intoxication, he’s as furious as a lion. 

Sediey. Yes, he’s damnably vexed at being kept here so 
long, when the King wa>:s him at York. I did not think 
these prick-eared curs would have fought so well. 

Howard. They make a trifle too free with our aristo. 
cratic flesh and blood, sending their hot pitch down upon 
us from the walls of that black castle of theirs. 

Enter Dick, crying Fish, fresh fish. 

Sedley. How now, thou malapert scoundrel! Is this a 
place to sell thy stale wares ? 

Dick. State! stinking fish! and they were sporting 
about behind the rock this very morning: every gill of 
them’s as red asarose, [Puts down his basket.] Only 
look. 

Toward. Well, how do you sell them ? 

Dick. To a good profit, to be sure ; fora purse of golds 
and [eying them all over} now I look at you, I don't think 
you'll give my price. Which is the tent of your general ? 
A dish of fish as fresh as this isn’t seen in your camp every 
day. 

Sedley. No, nor such a sauey fisherman: but my taste 
for fish is quite as good as Prince Rupert's; so put down 
thy basket, and tell me its price. 

Dick. Why, I sold such another to Mistress Margaret 
Stanley, at the castle of Liverpool, for a purse of gold. 

Sedicy. Thou art a lying varlet; a high-born damsel, 
like the lady of my love, would take no note of such a 
thing as thou. 

Dick. Indeed, but she did, though ; and she said to me, 
when we were by ourselves, ** Yes, my good lad; when 
ever these cavaliers take themselves off I°ll come to your 
cottage, to cat shrimps and bread and butter and drink 
Hollands.”’ 

Sediey. | Drawing his sword] Intolerable braggart! I'll 
cut thee into mincemeat. 

Howard. | Holding him back] Never draw your sword 
on such a plebeian as this. 

Enter PRINCE RUPERT. 

Prince Rupert. How now—discord among ourselves ? 

Howard. No, please your Highness: we meant but to 
chastise the impertinence of this scoundrel fisherman. 

Rupert. What hath he done ? 

Dick. Why! so please your Highness, he said I sold 
stinking fish ; and, thinks I, one joke is as good as another, 
so I told him a bit of a stretcher about a certain lady, and 
he whips out his sword as ready as you please;—for, 
though he can give jokes he can’t take ’em. 

Rupert. Hence with such ill-timed trifling! I have 
sought you, Howard, to learn from you why your friend, 
Lieutenant Moore, has not been at his post last night. 
Knew you of his absence ? 

Howard. 1 did not, your Highness; nor have I seen 
him since the council you held yesterday. 

Dick. No; and you'll never see him again if you don't 
make haste and take the Castle. He was taken last night 
for a spy, and he is to die at sunset. I had it from Miss 
Bertha’s own lips. 





Rupert. Lieutenant Moore taken for a spy! and to be 
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hung by his own father! It is impossible. He has de- 
serted our cause and is gone over to his Puritanical relatives. 

Howard. I think not, your Highness: his attachment 
to our cause was too sincere, 

Rupert. But how came he in the Castle ? 

Howard. There, indeed, { am confused: but I am sure 
if he isa prisoner there, tat his father will glory in making 
such an exhibition of Republican viitue as the execution 
of his son. 

Rupert. Be it so. I fear bis life more than his death. 
He knows our next plan of attack, and we shall again be 
foiled by these plebeian Roundheads. [Zo Sum] As for 
thee, three parts a knave and one a fool, for coming hither 
with such false intelligence—thou shalt be hung. 

Sam. No, don't, your Highness—it would be the death 
of me! ; 

Rupert, Bring him along. We must prepare to attack 
them earlier than I bad intended; and if I succeed, my 
first act of retribution shall be the death of Alfred Moore 
—tic deserter from our cause. 

[Facunt Prince, Howard, Sedley, and Sam. 
(Tobe concluded in our next.) 











The Bpilanthropist. 


SKETCH OF 
A VOYAGE TO THE INDIA AND CHINA SEAS, 
INCLUDING JAPAN AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS, 
For the purposes of Commerce, Improvement, and Dis- 
covery, combined. 


BY J.S. BUCKINGHAM, 
Author of Travels in Palestine, in Syria, in Arabia, in Meso- 
potamia, and in Persia; Member of the Literary Societies 
of Bumbay and Madras, and of the Asiatic Suciety of Bengal. 





In the course of which it is intended to promote and accomplish 
the following interesting and important objects of private and 
public benefit :— 
1,—The extension of the Sale of British Manufactures. 
2.—The Discovery of new Articles of Commercial Return. 
3.—The Collection of General Info mation regarding the East. 
4.—The Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in every quarter. 

= ———— 

The period having at length arrived. when the people of 
England generally have been awakened to a consideration 
of our relations with the East; and the Legislature of the 
country having yielded to the urgent solicitations of the 
mercantile and manufacturing population, and undertaken 
the examination of those relations, with a view to revise 
and improve them it has been thought desirable, Ly those 
most deeply interested in the extension of our commercial 
intercourse, that some step should be taken to embrace the 
earliest opportunity that the now almost certain removal 
of all restrictions as to our export trade to every part of the 
East may present, of carrying into operation a voyage to 
the lodia and China seas, on some settled and defined 
plan, so as to embrace us many objects of public utility as 
may be found compatible with the pursuit of private en- 
terpfise and individual wealth. 

Having been requested to furnish the outlines of such a 
plan, to those who have done me the honour to consider 
me competent both to the direction and execution of the 
undertaking, and who also conceive that my exertions 
in promoting the public feeling adveried to, give mea 
claim to their support, I venture to submit the follow- 
ing sketch of the course I should pursue, in the applica- 
tion of any funds that might be raised for appropriation 
to this end. 

As the voyage would require a union of particular qua- 
lities in the ship by which it should be performed, 
namely, speed of sailing, light draught of water, accom- 
modations for passengers, and moderate but safe and dry 
stowage for cargo,—I should deem it advisable to have a 
vessel built on a model that would unite these requisites in 
the highest possible degree; unless some exceedingly 
eligible and appropriate vessel could be purchased ready 
fitt d for the service. 

I would then occupy the period of her preparation by 
proceeding on a tour through all the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the country, to repeat my lectures on the Oriental 
Worlds and during this tour I should be enabled to select 
samples or patterns of every kind of article that the in- 
genuity of Great Britain now produces, in such limited 
quantities from each individual, as to leave room for a 





small assortment from every manufacturer in the kingdora3 
with which, as a general travéller, acting for all, T could, 


well planned voyage round the world, to extend the know- 
ledve and consumption of their manufactures among the 
millions of the East, than could be effected in many years 
by the individual travellers whom each now employs, at a 
considerable annual cost at home, or the most extensive 
correspondence with commission agents at fixed residences 
abroad. 

It must be within the experience of every man, that on 
the openihg of new trades to populous countries, the 
greatest calamities occur to the first adventurers, from 
the want of specific and practical information as to 
the nature of the markets thus opened to them for 
the first times; the articles that may safely be sent; 
and those that may be precured in return. In the 
case of South America, some millions sterling might 
have been saved to the merchants of England if this re- 
quisite knowledge had been previously obtained: and no 
man can doubt that, if the accufate information which a 
practical man could acquire by a personal visit to these 
impertectiy known parts of the Eastern Seas, were trans- 
mitted to England, for the guidance of those who were 
about to trede with them on a larger scale, a still greater 
amount of wealth might be saved from being sacrificed ; 
so that, on this ground alone, the voyage proposed would 
be worthy the patronage of every manufacturer in the 
kingdom. 

With the extensive assortment of British specimens ob- 
tained from thé provincial towns, I would return to Lon- 
don, to complete the equipment and lading of the ship 
thus to be built or purchased, as far as such supplies ex- 
tended. The room that might then remain unoccupied in 
her could be filled with the goods of general merchants, 
on freight or commission, in the usual manner, and at the 
usual rate at which they are carried in other vessels. 

In addition to this, I should obtain such passengers as 
might be desirous of embarking with me, to Madeira, the 
Brazils, the Cape of Good Hope, Bourbon, the Mauritius, 
Bombay, Ceylon, Madras, or Calcutta, any of which 
might be included, with very trifling deviation or delay, 
in the outward route. 

I should then proceed onward in prosecution of the ge- 
neral trading voyage to the’ Kastern Seas, going through 
the Straits of Malacca and Singapore to the Islands of 
Borneo and Celebes, the Moluccas and the Phillippines, 
to Canton; and, making that a new point of departure, 
extend my researches and intercourse to Formosa and Ja- 
pan, as well as the Gulf of Corea, the Kurile Archipelago, 
and the whole of the islands and coasts connected with 
the eastern extremity of the Chinese empire. 

During this voyage I should find abundant opportuni- 
ties of uniting three distinct objects :— First, the convey- 
ance of general merchandise from port to port, on the usual 
terms of freight; secondly, the transit of passengers, which, 
when the Eastern Seas are opened to the free intercourse 
of the English, will be abundant; and, thirdly, the :rtro- 
duction of all the varied patterns, and small investments 
of commission goods, collected by me in England, which 
would be reserved for this portion of the voyage, into 
places where many of them would become known for the 
first time, and where they might always be exchanged for 
such articles of produce as the respective islands and coasts 
might furnish, or for specimens of the native wares, 
which, on being brought to England, would furnish our 
own manufacturers with the patterns, colourg# textures, 
&c., most in demand, and enable them to imitate them 
with great success. The evidence recently produced be- 
fore Parliament, as weil as the published accounts of the 
countries named, and above all, the Lite and Correspon- 
dence of Sir Stamford Raflles, are full of encouragement 
on this subject. 

From Japan, I would then stretch across the Pacific, to 
the Coast of California, and call at Acapulco, the great 
port of the old Spanish galleons on the west coast of Mexico. 
Fro theuce, still continuing the union of carrying goods 
and passengers on freight, and trading wherever opportu- 
nities presented, [ would visit such other portions of the 
Islands ana Coasts of the whole of the Pacific Ocean, as 
might be found, on local inquiry, to afford reasonable 
hope of bevefigial intercourse: and doubling Cape Horn, 
return hon e, after a circumnavigation of the globe, occu. 
pying from two to three years at most. 

In addition to the benefits which could not fail to result 
to the British merchant and manufacwwrer, by the exten- 
sion of our intercourse with new marts, and the further 
consumption of British productions, I feel confident that 
the general interests of literature, science, and knowledge, 
would be advanced, by the valuable mass of new and im- 
portant information, which, in the latter part of my voyage 





Of my qualifications for this task, I need not say a word $ 
what I have already done, under the greatest difficulties 
at no expense to themselves, do more in one general and | and disadvantages, may be seen in my published works, 


and will no doubt be regarded as some security for what I 
should do, under facilities and encouragements like these. 

But, while bringing tothe great treasury of our own 
country, all the information I could collect respecting 
other lands, 1 should be quite as anxious to diffuse over 
these, the useful knowledge which could be implanted 
among their inhabitants trom hence ; and my zeal in this 
pursuit would not be at all less fervent than in the former. 
Vor this purpose, therefore, I should be most happy to 
take charge of, and to distribute, as advantageousiy ag 
possible, whatever might be furnished to me by learned 
and benevolent societies, or by philanthropic and pious 
individuals, in the shape of models, drawings, onl de- 
scriptions of such conveniences of civilized lile as may be 
capable of being constructed trom désigns, implements of 
agriculture and husbandry, tools of every description, 
writing and printing materials, elementary books with ile 
lnstrations, suitable for translation into the Eastern lane 
guages 3 and such competent teachers of any of the useful 
arts as might be sent out by public associations, to plant 
the seeds of future civilization and happiness in those 
fruitful, but still impertectly cultivated countries. Have 
ing myself once assisted in a similar undertuking, by send. 
ing supplies of the kind described, in a ship from Calcutta 
to the Island of Pitcairn in the Pacific, in the year 1820, 
where some of the surviving crew of an English vessel ine 
troduced the use of them to the natives, and knowing the 
great good that resulted therefrom, and the gratitude felt 
by those on whom these blessinys were conferred, | am the 
more confirmed in the practicability of such a mode of 
extending improvement by very easy, yet effective means. 

In addition to the diffusion of useful knowledge throughe 
out such parts of the Kast as I should visit, and by such 
means as these, I would endeavour to procure from each 
of the new and important islands or coasts on which it 
might be found practicable, one or two of the native mal 
youths of the country itself, between the ages of twelve an 
sixteen, of whom, no doubt, many would gladly leave 
their homes for a comfortable subsistence. These | would 
bring with me to England, not for mere idle exhivition or 
show, but for the purpose of having them eJucated in this 
country, where they would arrive at an age sufficiently ad- 
vanced to prevent their forgetting their own connexions, 
language, or habits, and sufficiently young t» acquire, 
rapidly and perfectly, whatever could be taught them here, 
where public institutions or private patrons could no doubt 
be found tucharge themselves with their instruction. When 
their education should be completed, they should be encous 
raged to return to their own country, at twenty or twenty. 
five, where they would do more to spread the knowledge of 
Europe, through the medium of their native tongue, and 
to assist their own countrymen in the abolition of idolatry 
and slavery, human sacrifices and cannibalism, which still 
exist in various parts of the Eastern World,—and the in. 
troduction in their stead, of education and Christianity, 
and the establishment of schools, hospitals, and places of 
divine worship,—with all of which they would have be 
come personally and familiarly acquainted,—than could 
be effected by almost any other mode that can be imagined 
or devised. 

The enslaved and degraded condition of woman—itself 
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especially, I should be able to add to our existing stock. 














a cause as well as consequence of the cruelty and barbarism 
of man—now so universtily prevalent tiroughour the 
Kast, isan evil thot can never be effectually eradicated 
but by the strenuous exertions of those, wio, having exe 
pertenced the blessings of that nobler system of society in 
which woman ts elevated to ber natural dignity as the ine 
tellectual companion of her husband, and the cultivated 
instructress of her children, desire to extend those bles- 
sings to others. ‘The education of the youths proposed to 
be brought to England, tanailianzing them with this sys- 
tem, and then returning them to their homes, would do 
more than a thousand volumes to spread this important 
truth:—that in proportion a8 woman is elcvated in the 
scale of society, man becomes civilized and happy 3 and 
that the best security for the instruction of the rising gene} 
ration, is the improvement of the condition of those trom 
whom all their earliest impressions musi, of necessity, be 
recelved—their mo:hers. 

With the two-fold object of ensuring the highest possi« 
ble degree of safety to tue goods and persons embarked on 
the voyage, so as to remove all ris« of the uluimate success 


-of the expeditions and, at the sine time, to introduce, 


by example, into more general use, a very excellent and 
valuable invention, which, though approved by a large 
body of naval, mercantile, and scientific men, has never, 
from the want of a fitting opportunity, been reduced to 
actual practice, [ would have the ship fitted throughout 
with Mr, Watson’s Safety Tubes, which render it impose 
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sible for a vessel to founder at sea, and lessen, in an almost 
infinite degree, the otherwise unavoidable risks of shi 
wreck and fire, against each of which these tubes are I. 
powerfu! preventives: so that here, also, the great inte- 
xests of ltumanity, in the preservation of life and property, 
suould go hand in hand with commercial enterprise and 
philezithropic improvement. ' : 

As almost all the early voyages of different nations, per- 
formed in the Eastern Seas, were characterised by a union 
of piracy and buccaneering, with forced exactions, undér 
the guise of trade, (the very names of the ships themselves, 
as well as the characters of those who navigated them, 
leaving behind impressions most unfavourable to the repu- 
tation of Europeans,) I venture to hope that this modern 
voyage of discovery would be distinguished by far different 
characteristics, and be calculated to remove, as speedil 
and as effectually as possible, the stain hitherto attached, 
throughout these distant lands, to every recollection of the 
early visits made to them by reputed Christians and civi- 
lized men. In the spirit of this hope, my desire would be 
that the ship herself should be called ** The Olive Branch,” 
and that the officers and crew should be selected for their 
honesty, sobriety, and manly virtues, as well as for their 

rofessional skill; while, in addition to the British flag, 
er standard and her motto should be ** On earth, peacc,— 
good will toward men.” oat 

A voyage like this would be, in short, a realization of 
hil that I have uniformly and constantly endeavoured to 
enforce, as desirable and practicable, throughout the whole 
of my travels, writings, lectures, andconversations: uniting, 
in a very bigh degree, commercial good to England, ci- 
vilization to other lands, and the opportunity of rendering 
my remaining years useful, from-a source that would be 
more pleasurable to me than the greatest gifts or highest 
honours, unconnected with the power of promoting the 
great cause to which I havealready devoted so many years 
of my life. 

If, therefore,—1st, the advocates of commercial freedom, 
2dly, the patrons of the arts and sciences,—3dly, the dif- 
fusers of useful information,—and 4thly, the professors of 
@ pure morality and a sublime faith,—each of whose 








by which the acquisition of science would be greatly facili- 
tated. Asa ground work of this position, I lay down the 
following fundamental principles, which I also hold to be 
incontrovertible : 

First, That there is no such thing as a difficulty in all 
mathematical science. 

Second, That there is no fact whatever so plain and 
simple as a mathematical fact. 

Third, That there is not a book in existence in which 
science is delivered as it ought to be conveyed to the pupil. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these premises form 
the basis of a rational method of teaching. Let this suffice 
for the present, as the subject will come forward in another 
manner; and though I may occasionally trouble you, I 
will not reply to any anonymous writing.—Yours, &c. 

Carlisle. W. A WILLIAMSON. 





TO THE EDITOR 
§1r,—The following is a solution to the mathematical 
question, in your last, by Philotechnus.—Yours, &c. 
—_— HENRY BOWMAN. 

Let x = the 1st daughter's portion. 
Then 33,000 -+- # = the whole. 
Now x = the first’s portion, by supposition. 

85,000 -}- 2 — 30,000 = the second’s, by the question. 


33,000 -+- 2 — 32,000 = the third’s, ditto. 
33,000 -+- 2 — 28,000 = the fourth’s, ditto. 
83,0CO -++- a — 25,000 = the fifth’s, ditto. 





132,000 -+- 51—115,000 — 33,000 +- 
Or, 4x == 33,000 -+- 115,000 — 132,000 
Or, 4x = 16,000 
Or, « = 16,000 





= 4,000, the first daughter’s portion. 


: 4 7,000 the second ditto. 
avowed objects would be greatly advanced by such an un- 2 , 
dertaking as this,—will but each contribute their share of 5,000 the third ditto. 
influence and aid, the end will be soon attained ;—and 1 9,000 the fourth ditto. 
will solemnly pledge myself to such an entire devotiun to 12,000 the fifth ditto. 
its success, as cannot fail, under the blessing of Heaven, 
to do honour to all those whose names are enrolled among £37,000 the whole. 
its patrons, and to extend the dominion of knowledge by} p,., of $8,000 4- x = 87,000 
the arts of peace. J. 8. BUCKINGHAM. 1000 +- x = 87, 

Or, 88,000 -- 4,000=37,000 

ieiiiiines ee enema 




















Correspondence. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN EDUCATION. 





—D | 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sia,—In your note on my communication, you admit 
every thing I could desire, and only raise an objection to 
opinions which I never entertained. Ready modes of 
teaching are inevitable conscquences of advancement in 
knowledge; and as every generation will have more to 
learn than the preceding one, it will also be enabled to 
acquire that knowledge with greater facility. We have 
numberless instances of this in every time and in every 
place. Do Messrs. Smith and Dolier’s scales offer us no 
advantages in the saving of time? Yet you seem to stand 
on the dogma that there is no royal road, or short cut, 
when it is evident that the ready method includes both. 
But these figures are neither just nor elegant ; the first is 
not truce to nature, and the otheris an old ** saw,”’ peculiar 
to those who speak in quotation and decide every point 
with a proverb. They seem, however, to be handy mis- 
siles, which every one thinks himself authorized to throw 
in the face of him who proffers to do any thing better or 
quicker than by the ordinary way, though this emulation 
has ever reigned in the world, where 

**Some will be, must be, greater than the rest !” 

I entertain no fine wrought speculations about mental 
training, or endeavouring to subject the intellectual 
faculties to certain conditions, the better to receive in- 
struction ; nor, upon the other hand, of cutting up or, 
shaping science to fit certain capacities. No: we must 
ever take it as it is, and make the most of the mind by 
applying to it the power of teaching. 





FRENCH EXPEDITION TO ALGIERS. 

In the United Service Journal for the present month 
there is a letter, dated May 16, from Toulon, giving 2 
description of the bustle consequent on the arrival of the 
troops, and their embarkation for Algiers; this, no doubt, 
will be read with interest, as relating to an event which 
attracts the attentionjof all Europe at the present moment. 
We have space only for the following extracts: 

** The whole sea is alive with boats, and the nearest 
vessels to the shore are the steamers, (of which seven 
accompany the expedition,) some of 180 horse-power, and 
though several have English machinery, others are pro- 
pelled with engines constructed in France. The Sphinx, 
painted black, went and returned from Algiers, a week 
since, within a hundred hours. She is, as are the majority, 
armed for war, carrying from ten to fourteen guns, manned 
by the royal marines, and commanded by a Lieutenant 
du Vaisseau. From several experiments, extending even 
to whole broadsides, the firing gives no check to the fullest 
play of the engine. 

** Next to the steamers are the six bomb vessels, each 
of which has, besides the crew, 129 soldiers on board ; for 
the troops, with the exception of the cavalry and train, 
are all embarked on board the men of war. The next 
vessels, rather to the right, are all transports, numbered 
on the side, as in our service, of which many, particu‘arly 
those ** taken up" in Italy, ave very bad. 

** Only about 150 still remain to receive the 4000 horses 
and mules belonging to the artillery, train, cavalry, and 
staff: a ficet of 200 more, with the immense materiel of 
the army, are lying ready to sail outside Les Isles Hyeres 
at the entrance of the harbour. Itis impossible to cons 
ceive the expense and liberality of Government in fitting 
out the expedition ; nothing has been spared that could be 
required, under any ible circumstances, and in conse- 
quence it is impossible to be more complete; indeed, it 
did not require the form of a carte blanche for this purpose, 
when the Minister of War and the Commander-in-Chief 








Then I say distinctly, that the school method of teaching 
science is bad, and that a better one might easily be devised, 


of the expedition are united in the same person. Little 
short of a hundred pieces of battery artill (exclusive of 
the ships and bomib-vessels,) accompany the army, with 





1000 rounds to each, and they have even ion 
| fascines, sand-bags, ready filled, to cosaeas aac & 
the want of any thing on landing! The cost, or rath 
the estimate (and estimates are much the same all ov 
the world, about half what is eventually expended) 
reckoned at four millions eterling. 














NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on t 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing sass 1 
TATIONS Of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities 
of the Genuine, ~ . et 
A. ROWLAND ayp SON, 
Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 
Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, rea 
fully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, 
take any without being inclosed with a Pam 
wrapper, sealed at each end with the Name and 
and signed on the Label in Red. 
‘‘ A.ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 

countersigned ‘‘ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 33. 6d,, 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or witho 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. i 

This Oil is compoged of Vegetable ingredients, and 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a lu 





damp weather or exercise cannot affect; 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy; elegant, and beautiful 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Childre: 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKE 


EYEBROWS, &c. 
The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Win 
y 






































like the letter ¢. Manuscript in a foreign 
always be as distinct as possible. We will, if required, 
the present copy to our correspondent, if he will fayour 
with his address. 

HIsToRIcaL MNgMonics.—By the aid of an ingenious friend 
shall be enabled, shortly, to present to our mnemoni 
readers a series of very good verses, similar to those t 
series of whieh we have recently completed, of the Ki 
from William the Conqueror. Our friend’s verses will 
prehend the monarchs from Egbert to William the 
queror, each reign comprising eight lines, commemorat 
the principal events, and a mnemonica! couplet, the 
word of which expresses the date, As our volume 
terminate with the publication of this day fortnight, 
shall reserve our friend’s historical mnemonics for our e! 
venth volume. 

Mr. GLAzEBROOoK’s CHuRcH Music.—We have this week 
duced one chant, by Mr. Glazebrook, of War 

shall next week publish a second. 
Music.We have received the score of the music said to 
the Hymn to the Virgin, mentioned by Sterne in his tale 
Maria. We shall examine it forthwith. 
Maruemarics.—The communications of H. S. and B. W. ha’ 
been received. 


Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by Earn 
SMITH and JOHN SmiTH, at their Geneal Prine 








Establishment, Lord-str ‘eet, Liverpoel. 






















and Damp Atmospheres, b ishing tl 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 
which possesses properties of surprisingenergy,in producing « and 1 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, andim veo 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. one Contains 
By its soothing and ameliorating properties it immediately Who onc 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by C Perhaps 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages In mation; hi O whata 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, a Ye mona 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing reli 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; Thousan 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting Of mad a 
in, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to And for a 
raveller, whose avocations expose him to various chang] piack sen 
of b peepee it hi an eee specific, a prompt resoure: The migt 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing append: 
valuable acquisition. des as ray — The lover 
Sold in Half-pints at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 88. 6d. eacly All, all mi 
CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority @ Vet what 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and A To living 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stam We struge 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. For earthi 
A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. A few sho 
The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bo! hi 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetleq Dust, tha 
Perfumer, 49, Church-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castig Tbe knee 
street; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmon@ Mute cou: 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, P May I 50 1 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. W: 
liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Pecsfumers and M That now 
cine Venders throughout Europe. And my ir 
4 a pree0 
0 
Eo Correspondents. And hide 
Who was, 
The Latin verses acknowledged in our last will suit us verg Eternally : 
well; but it will be necessary to have another copy for ow "he conve) 
compositors. That we have is incomplete. There is i 
whole line omitted about the middle; and the writing @stablishn 
by no means distinct, the letter o. being very often writtepribed ; it 


py, bap) 





